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THE ANOINTING OF JESUS. 


“Sue shall be remembered,” said our Saviour of that woman 
who anointed him with the costly ointment; and his word has 
been fulfilled. Her fame has been what he predicted. Her act 
was one which by no chance could fail of a memorial. Early 
evangelists again and again narrated the tale to listening crowds, 
beginning at Jerusalem, and going out thence to the remote parts 
of that ancient world, rehearsing the story as they went to Greek 
and Roman and Persian and Egyptian. The prophetic soul of that 
affectionate and reverent believer has preached the divine glory and 
Messiahship of Christ to times and tribes the most various. Her 
deed is a part of the written and printed Gospel, the Sacred Serip- 
tures which are passing so rapidly into all the languages of the 
earth: performed in entire unconsciousness, from uncalculating, 
unhesitdting affection, the genuine, spontaneous act of her heart, 
it has ever been an eloquent persuasive to Christian faith. We 
will gather up into a single picture the main features of the 
scene, and try to make it live again. 

It was a day of intense excitement in the little village of 
Bethany. Not long before, this quiet hamlet had been startled 
by a stupendous miracle, — the return of Lazarus from the grave ; 
but, in the interval, the Saviour, driven by Jewish persecution, 
had withdrawn into Galilee, and now for the first time had 
returned to this favorite resting-place, a shelter of which he 
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sometimes availed himself amid those conflicts with Jewish priests 
that were soon to issue in his crucifixion. Besides the villagers, 
a great multitude were flocking out from Jerusalem, whither the 
Passover had summoned the strength of the nation, in the hope 
of finding both Jesus and Lazarus. They are gathered in groups 
about the dwelling, standing a little aloof, yet full of eager cu- 
riosity and reverent wonder. We enter the favored abode, and 
we find our Lord encompassed with the gracious and pleasant 
attendants that form the ministry and constitute the charm of the 
household. It is a plain story in its opening sentences; but how 
sublime and mysterious does it become, as it advances and closes ! 
“They made him a supper, and Martha served ;” simple words 
enough; but presently we learn that one who had risen from the 
dead sat at the table, whilst in the fulness of her faith and love the 
devoted Mary lavished upon the Messiah a most fit, because most 
costly, anointing. The tale belongs to two worlds, and, like the 
rest of Scripture, weds earth to heaven. It conducts us through 
the familiar and common to the transcendent and mysterious; we 
pass through our very dwellings to the borders of the unknown 
land; and, whilst our Saviour interprets as a sacred symbol the 
profuse outpouring of the ointment, we look beyond the scene of 
festivity, and see the cross gloomily rising in the distance, and 
realize the sad issue to which every thing hastens. 

And how natural the surprise and amazement of the disciples 
at what seemed to them waste! How natural that they should 
look only at the surface, whilst the Lord looked at the centre and 
the heart! How natural, that, in the familiar intercourse which 
they enjoyed with him, they should have forgotten for the time 
their own idea of Christ as a King of kings, and therefore a fit 
subject for this lavish outpouring! They were almost indignant 
at what looked like idleness and prodigality; a trifling away of 
precious substance in a needy world. The Saviour, however, not 
being misled by the appearance, justified the profusion of the 
worshipper, and repelled their attack, and pointed to a utility 
higher, though less obvious, than that which they urged. 

The objection raised by the apostles and by the bystanders 
against the act of Mary is worth dwelling upon. Judas, indeed, 
suggested it, and with no worthy motive, as his companions after- 
wards judged; but the others found it not entirely unreasonable, 
and at least deemed some explanation necessary. They were 
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perplexed, as many are likely to be, with the attempt to discrimi- 
nate and draw the line between a justifiable and an unjustifiable 
prodigality. They did not well understand how much may be 
assigned to uses which are ordinarily esteemed unpractical or fan- 
ciful, — mere matters of sentiment or taste. They said to them- 
selves: ‘‘ Here is a world where many are positively suffering for 
the necessaries of life, food, raiment, and shelter, not to speak of 
knowledge. The good Samaritan gave only two denarii to the 
landlord to be expended in the care of the poor traveller who fell 
amongst thieves; and this ointment might have been sold for three 
hundred denarii, and given to the poor. It might have done a 
great deal of good in the world, in ways perfectly obvious and 
manifestly excellent. Why lavish in a moment, and for an object 
which can plead no necessity, the wealth intrusted to us for the 
destitute ?’’ In one form or another, this question is constantly 
coming up; and we are fortunate in the light which the words of 
Jesus have thrown upon it. We will endeavor to gather, in a 
few particulars, the considerations that seem to be most in point. 
Some justification of Mary’s seeming prodigality our Saviour 
gathers from the fact that ‘the poor we ever have with us.” 
But how does it follow from this that they ought not always to 
be relieved at the sacrifice of every other object? The Teacher 
would remind us, that the poverty of the world is in such a sense 
providential — a condition which we did not bring about, a fixed 
fact growing out of our nature and circumstances, as they have 
been divinely appointed — that we need not regard it as our only 
work to put an end to it. The poor we have ever with us, and 
always are we called upon to sacrifice for them, to share with 
them our goods; but shall we say that poverty is so completely a 
wrong and evil, so utterly at variance with the divine purpose 
concerning man, so truly our fault and reproach, that we must 
set no limits to our self-denial so long as any of it remains? If 
we say so, then we must undertake at once a process of retrench- 
ment, of which perhaps we have never formed any conception. 
Judged by this stern law, only the most rigid economy can be 
justified ; and time would fail us to number up the things which, 
although we have supposed them to belong to ourselves, do 
really belong to the poor. The absolute necessities of life are 
very few. But we cannot say that we are bound to deny our- 
selves any and every luxury, so long as there is any poverty any- 
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where near or far away. It is to be observed, moreover, that 
in this very case the precious ointment must find a purchaser, 
or the three hundred denarii for the poor’s purse cannot be 
realized. 

But again, the disciples state a contrast between giving to the 
poor, and indulging in that expression of reverence, which they 
blamed as wasteful. But the contrast did not exist in the case 
before them. There is no reason for supposing, that the poor 
would have gained any thing by the frugality which should have 
withheld the offering. It is very common to say, “‘It is better 
to do this than to do that,’ when our real intention is to do 
neither. ‘Not because he cared for the poor,’ wrote the 
evangelist. With the enthusiastic disciple in this Scripture 
narrative, there was no question at all, her act was prompted by a 
generous, spontaneous impulse; but, had there been one, it would 
have related not to any choice between the Master and the poor, 
but to a choice between her own household and her immediate 
personal wants, and the indulgence of her affectionate, reverent 
soul. And, if the choice be this, who can hesitate between the 
profusion of selfishness and the prodigality of a disinterested, self- 
forgetting enthusiasm, — between the hoarding of prudence or 
the excusable indulgences of easy living, and a noble generosity, 
even though it proposed to itself no very practical object, accord- 
ing to the common measures? It is a great point gained when 
our abundance is not expended upon ourselves, whatever else may 
be our choice of objects; when we are led into the exercise of 
some kind of generosity, even though it may not be absolutely . 
the highest and wisest. We could hardly have the heart to be 
indignant at any waste, if self were not the object. If the devoted 
Mary is pleased to lay apart day after day a portion from her 
humble means until she can obtain for her Lord a costly offering, 
if she is guided only by her nobler and purer self to this choice, 
we cannot withhold our commendation until we have debated the 
question whether the three hundred denarii would not have done 
more good to the poor. They were rescued, at all events, from 
all contracted or common uses; they represented self-denial and 
generosity, and so much is a great deal in such a world as ours. 
There is, indeed, a species of giving to the rich, which is only a 
very judicious investment; the purchase-money of some favor, or a 
necessity imposed by fashion. Such seeming generosity is not real 
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giving, and the plea which we urge is not applicable to it. We 
refer only to those who are truly liberal and open-hearted in any 
direction; and we say, that, even though they should be found in 
error as to the objects selected, they are far in advance of those 
who simply criticize the liberality of others, and attempt to show 
in what respects it might have been more judicious, and mean- 
while do nothing themselves in any way. 

But all that has been said thus far is only preliminary to the 
crowning consideration, that some of the greatest and worthiest 
objects in life are likely to seem unpractical, and any expenditure 
on account of them unjustifiable. And yet there are sentiments 
as imperatively demanding to be satisfied as any bodily wants; 
there are great spiritual realities which merit a correspondingly 
great expression ; and in the long-run we cannot benefit the world 
at large, even the humblest portions of it, more surely than by 
cherishing those higher and finer tastes which involve us in an 
apparent prodigality. The cathedral, the statue, the painting, 
the song, may seem out of place in a world where so many are 
struggling for daily bread; but what would the world be without 
them, — without the high thoughts which they only can ade- 
quately cherish and express? Is not life poor indeed if it has not 
some fruits which are not to be reckoned as merchandise? The 
true friend of humanity will labor not to do away with these, but 
to bring them within the reach of as many as may be. Our 
Saviour, in the case before us, distinctly commends Mary for 
giving an adequate expression to a great sentiment, even at a 
seeming sacrifice of prudence. He seemed to say, A great thought 
or emotion is to be treated with the utmost consideration, and you 
must not name the cost. ‘No mention shall be made of coral 
or of pearls; for the price of wisdom is above rubies. The 
topaz of Ethiopia cannot equal it.” You tell me, “‘ It is of no 
use.” I reply, “It is of use enough, if it does honor to a great 
idea; if, by an outward symbol, it witnesses with beauty and glory 
for an inward fact; if it sets before the eyes the majesty and the 
loveliness of the truth.” The magnificent cathedral does not 
afford any better shelter than the upper room; but it does better 
satisfy the religious sentiment, it does harmonize far better with 
the thoughts and affections of a reverent soul. Mary might have 
contented herself with expressing in words her devotion to Jesus. 
The utilitarian would have assured her that this was enough. 
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The great Teacher commended her generous, expressive act. The 
outward accompanying circumstances should, according to our 
ability, witness for the faith and love of our hearts. 

“Wherefore was this waste of the balsam made?” Who 
will ask such a question now? Who does not rejoice in that 
prodigality, and bless her who out of her poverty, it may be, so 
honored the Lord of life and truth? Spiritually-minded as he 
was, and the devoted servant of the poor, and himself as poor as 
any, he did not despise an outward symbol, the costliness of which 
was yet inadequate to tell of the heart’s love. Who does not 
rejoice to think, that not all unhonored in this way he passed 
through the world which he came to save; that something of this 
visible, earthly beauty and excellence was lavished upon him; 
that the Magi brought gold and frankincense and myrrh to the 
child of divine fame; and that the precious oil was poured by no 
formal hands upon his honored head? Not utterly and always 
was our great Prophet despised and rejected. There were those 
who by a certain divine instinct were led to recognize the wonder 
of his being, and to bring the choice things of earth as offerings 
to his Majesty. The undiscerning company reckoned the anoint- 


ing a waste. For us it is all gain. It assures us that our higher 
sentiments need not be restrained in their exercise within the 
rigid limits of actual utility; and it is a blessed memorial of her 
faith who could bestow, and of his Majesty who could receive, so 
precious a gift. R. E. 


THE WORLD AND THE CROSS. 


Onze glance to the world, — it will lure thee to sorrow; 
And Pleasure will siren-like sing to destroy ; 

The dregs are but bitter of each foaming chalice ; 

Pain and grief tread e’er closely in footprints of joy. 


Look aloft to the Cross, in firm beauty appearing ; 
Its power through all ages has spread from afar ; 
To the haven above, yond the storm-cloud, ’tis steering, 


Prosperity’s beacon, — Adversity’s star. 
ARRITA. 





METHODS OF SELF-CULTURE. 


“THERE is evidently much to be said on both sides of this whole 
question.” So said one of your correspondents, in a late number 
of the Magazine; and, he having presented one side, indulge me 
with a few statements on the other. 

In pursuing the work of self-discipline and self-culture, two 
methods are plainly before us; the one is, having prepared the 
soil and planted the tree, to leave it in the air and sunlight of 
nature, to grow without further particular care or culture. You 
would look at it as one organic structure, supply the root from 
time to time with proper moisture, and keep up the strength of 
the original soil by proper applications; but, in all other respects, 
the plant would be left to its own free, spontaneous growth, and 
to the natural and unrestrained unfoldings of its organic being. 
The other method is more specific and analytical: it is based more 
directly on the teaching of the wise man, who said, ‘‘ Train up a 
child in the way he should go; ” and it does not forget nor discard 
the figure and the truth of the sententious poet, that said, ‘‘ Just 
as the wig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” It regards pruning and 
training, as well as watering and nurturing, as among the essential 
things in the formation of a vigorous and fruitful tree, or a manly 
and Christian character. 

If we look at a subject in its generals, as a whole, and not in 
any of its details or particulars, we never obtain any very clear 
conception of it. It is only by analysis that we are enabled to 
grapple with it successfully ; by separating one part from another, 
and understanding and dealing with each by itself. Propose some 
great work or distinguished office to an individual, the responsi- 
bility or duties involved rising up before him for the first time in 
the aggregate, and he would shrink instinctively from their per- 
formance. But, when examined more specifically, one by one, 
they seem comparatively easy, and they are readily undertaken. 
So it is in the work of education, — of self-discipline, — of self- 
culture. If we are called to the formation of a true Christian 
character, to look at it in the aggregate and as a whole, the work 
looks truly formidable: we know not where to begin, and we 
can hardly dream of reaching the end. It seems to include so 
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much; so many things, in the outset, are calling for immediate 
and pressing attention, that we are confused, discouraged, and 
little or nothing is attempted. But if we go on to analyze the 
subject; divide it off into distinct propositions; take up the work 
part by part; devote a certain portion of time and attention to 
each, and the subject becomes more and more clear to our minds ; 
the work seems more and more easy of performance; a specific 
correction of one fault is encouragement to take up another; the 
attainment of one grace —or some approach to it — animates to 
farther effort, until at length we secure the object at which we 
aimed, — the complete Christian character. 

The analogy between the culture of the plant and the man is 
thus beautifully preserved. If the wise gardener would secure a 
perfect tree, he does not leave it to a spontaneous growth; he is 
not satisfied with watering and manuring about its roots, nor 
with supplying the gypsum or the guano, as the soil may seem 
to require: but he carefully watches its expanding form; at one 
time prunes away the interlacing branches; at another, bends 
this or that twig in the direction he would have it to go; and 
carefully trains others as they require, until the tree assumes a 
form both strong and symmetrical. 

The same process and care, as we think, may be safely and 
successfully taken in the work of self-discipline. The soil and 
root of character is not to be neglected; no unnecessary artificial 
and formal stakes are to be driven around it, to prop it up, or to 
keep it from falling. But, if we would rear the perfect plant of a 
true Christian child or man, we must understand and carefully 
observe its constitutional and separate parts; and we must lop off, 
one by one, the defective or decayed branches; we must engraft 
upon it, if necessary, now one grace, and now another; we must 
give a right direction to every incipient virtue; and train every 
germ of faith, charity, and love, so as to secure in the end a per- 
fect whole. The tree will be none the less strong or graceful 
because we have systematically pruned away its excrescences, one 
by one, or because we have budded or engrafted into it new and 
more rich stocks, that better fruit may be the result. 

And such a work, evidently, is not to be all done at one and 
the same time. At one period, the predominance of the selfish 
feelings will suggest the necessity of practising self-denial, and to 
engage in disinterested action. At another, some partial or more 
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general excess will call particular attention to the law of temperance. 
Now, some outbreak of pride will teach us that humility must be 
sedulously cultivated. Now, by irritation and anger, that patience 
must be led to do her perfect work; and now, through worldli- 
ness and sin, that prayer and meditation must be more constant, 
fervent, and spiritual. As each of these receive our attention, 
and are corrected in turn, we shall feel encouraged in our work; 
be sensible that the root of piety is striking deeper and deeper; 
and each new victory will teach us, that success over all our im- 
perfections may be eventually won. 

In this view of the subject, it seems to us that the tabular 
method adopted and recommended by Franklin has much to 
recommend it. It accords with the analogies of nature, and 
with the teachings of the great spiritual Husbandman, who said, 
“Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh away; 
and every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit.’ It follows in the footprints of divine 
wisdom, which instructeth us that in education it is necessary to 
have “‘ line upon line, and precept upon precept; here a little, and 
there a little;’”’ and which is in full agreement with the apostolic 
injunction, ‘‘Add to your faith, virtue; to virtue, knowledge; 
and to knowledge, temperance; and to temperance, patience; and 
to patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and 
to brotherly kindness, charity.’ ¥ 





Frivo.ity carried into serious subjects is more injurious to 
character than when it is contented with things as frivolous as 
itself. If, then, women must gossip, it had better be of balls than 
of missionary meetings, of their neighbor’s dress than of their re- 
ligious opinions and differences; and, if they must read without 
thinking, it had better be novels than sermons. By this means, 
frivolity is at least kept within its own domain. The higher feel- 
ings and interests of human life are unprofaned by its intrusion ; 
and we may still hope that the mind in which these have never 
been desecrated may yet be roused to feel their force, and be res- 
cued by their influence from its earlier dream of folly. — Thoughts 
on Self-culture, addressed to Women. 














ADVICE. 


THE reciprocal duties of givers and takers of advice do not receive 
so much attention and study as their difficulty and importance 
demand. I propose, therefore, in this article, to suggest to both 
parties some hints, of whose practical value considerable expe- 
rience in the ranks of both, especially of the latter, has convinced 
me. 

Advice is undoubtedly a medicine which, when administered 
discreetly and sparingly, helps to restore the wonted tone of the 
moral constitution. Like other medicine, it is sometimes neces- 
sary; and then should be given in spite of wry faces and depre- 
cating remonstrances. It is rarely a pleasant potion; for its 
bitterness is too seldom removed by being mingled with delicacy 
and skill. Many a person of keen sensibility and craving for 
sympathy has been deeply pained by the well-meant, but rough 
and ill-timed, advice of his friends; and such torture often causes 
writhings more unendurable than the fires of Smithfield ever 
caused. ‘‘A wounded spirit who can bear?” Many a young 
man has been stigmatized for pride and self-sufficiency because he 
is impatient of advice, when in reality the counsellor has been 
guilty of the more flagrant fault of uncalled-for interference and 
assumption, or of harshness and coarseness. ‘Truly there was a 
solemn meaning, as well as a merry jest, in the proposal of one of 
the authors of the ‘ Rejected Addresses” for the formation of a 
society for the suppression of ad-vice. 

But there are mistakes on the other side also. There are 
some who have not learned to say with Lord Bacon, “It is a 
poor centre of man’s actions, himself;”’ or with the Preacher, 
“He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool.” They are suffi- 
cient unto themselves: they mock at reproof, and despise the 
ripe experience of others. They have a hard lesson yet to 
learn, — the lesson that men’s interests are closely united; that 
society is a system of mutual dependencies; that true gene- 
rosity and Christian manliness command us to ‘bear each other’s 
burdens,” —the lesson taught not only by Scripture, but by all 
history and experience, that ‘‘he that refuseth instruction despiseth 
his own soul; ”’ and that ‘‘ judgments are prepared for scorners.”’ 
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Now and here we all need, individually and nationally, to 
appreciate and honor experience. Without it as revealed to us in 
history and the counsels of the wise, the closest study and the 
longest existence would permit us to learn but the bare alphabet 
of thought, —the mere rudiments of action. From the child 
who is rescued from danger by his father’s watchful care, to the 
nation kept from ruin by the warnings of the past, every kind 
and degree of human life owe their safety to experience. The 
young man and the young nation that rely on their own wisdom 
alone must and will meet disaster and disgrace. 

It is a common proverb that advice costs nothing; but how 
imperfect a knowledge of the intricacies of the human heart does 
that saying reveal! To give advice is a common duty, perhaps ; 
but our commonest duties are our hardest ones. ‘To do heroic 
deeds is easy; but to be a martyr in the household, to earn a 
saintship by bearing in a Christian spirit the daily crosses of 
friendship and society, calls for a vigor and courage which only 
constant prayer and watchfulness can keep alive in the soul. 


‘‘ Not by deeds that win the crowd’s applauses, 
Not by works that give thee world-renown, 
Not by martyrdom or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown.” 


But although the giving of advice is a hard, it is a sacred, duty. 
Many a man has been saved from shame and ruin by the encoura- 
ging or warning counsels of a friend. Many a young person of 
generous impulses, but of infirmity of purpose, is hoping, waiting, 
to be strengthened and guided by one he loves and trusts. Hesi- 
tate not, therefore, thou who art qualified to give advice to such 
an one, or else a harder cross may come upon thee: thy friend, 
waiting in vain for thy support, may fall for ever; and, before thy 
own conscience and the judgment-seat of God, his blood shall cry 
out against thee. 

But I shall be asked, ‘‘ What are the characteristics of good 
advice? and who are qualified to give it?” 

I answer that advice is never to be given, except by those who 
have a right to give it. And the chief ground of such a right is 
intimacy ; for by intimacy alone can the wants and errors which 
need counsel be thoroughly understood. A mere acquaintance 
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cannot comprehend all the circumstances which should shape 
advice. And the intimacy I mean is the intimacy of true friend- 
ship, and not the mere being together consequent upon similar 
pursuits, or even relationship. or, as has been said by a writer 
of wonderful intuition and practical power, ‘‘the most absurd 
claims are often put forth on the ground of relationship. I do 
not deny that there is something in blood, but it must not be made 
too much of. Near relations have great opportunities of attach- 
ing each other: if they fail to use these, I do not think it is well 
to let them imagine that mere relationship is to be a talisman of 
affection.”’ 

It is sad that in one’s own household, where there ought to be 
the deepest and fullest sympathy, one often finds the least. Our 
dearest friends were once strangers; and those whom we have 
known from our infancy wander by the doors of our hearts, 
strangers and aliens. If parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, would be friends, would be united by a stronger tie than 
an instinctive affection, they must study each other and sympa- 
thize with each other. Many a near relative gives advice which 
he has no right to give, because he does not know or have the 
confidence of the advised. Fathers and mothers, learn to be the 
friends of your children! I know that there is a great deal of 
cant in the world about lack of sympathy and the difficulty of 
being understood; but there is a great deal of truth also. The 
human heart is no easy scroll to decipher: its ‘‘ wonderful dis- 
guises, doublings, and intricacies”’ can be unravelled only by a 
skilful and delicate hand. We are not all alike. Some men 
wear their hearts on their countenances, where every chance 
passer can read them. Others, and they are very many, wrap 
themselves in rough and thick robes to shut out the bleak and 
chilling airs of the common world. Many a Cupid is enveloped 
in wolf-skins. These disguised hearts fail of perfect sympathy, 
and are misunderstood. 

But there are experiences of joy and sorrow that the closest 
intimacy cannot comprehend; and advice about them is profane 
interference with the holiest arcana of our nature. The longest 
friendship gives no authority or capability of counsel here. 


“Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh.” 
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There are emotions and struggles and dangers of the soul which 
only one Eye must see, and only one Ear hear. 


“The Lord who dwells on high 
Knows all, yet loves us better than he knows.” 


If you have the right of intimate knowledge to advise, let your 
advice be given in secrecy. Give not your alms of silver or of 
words before men. It would seem that a person of any natural 
delicacy would not need this caution; but almost every one can 
remember occasions when his sensitiveness has been shocked, and 
his pride wounded, by open public rebuke. We have all seen the 
trembling lips and the heaving bosom, and perhaps the pouring 
tears, or the sullen exasperation, of children whose hearts have 
been probed by ill-timed advice and rebuke. And similar feel- 
ings, though not the outward expression, are roused by like irrita- 
tion in “ children of a larger growth.’’ For, whatsoever purpose 
it was given us, we all have pride; we all shrink from exposure 
of our faults and infirmities to the mockery or the pity of others : 
at least, we willingly suffer no hand but our own to lift the veil. 
The Romish custom of auricular confession is distasteful to a Pro- 
testant; but the vicarious confession of our sins by our neighbor 
is repugnant to Protestant and Catholic alike. Men reverence and 
fear virtue too much to wish to be proclaimed traitors and aliens to 
her cause. We obstinately repel the accusation of error when 
pressed publicly, like the stubborn school-boy when reproved 
before his fellows. Probably, if the secret history of the alienation 
and distrust of children could be written, much of it would be 
traced directly to a disregard of this natural pride and sensi- 
tiveness by the parents. Fathers and mothers, provoke not your 
children to wrath. 

Again, advice, to be effectual, must be appropriate. It must 
be necessary. It is insulting to a man’s intelligence to warn 
him against self-evident or impossible dangers. It is quite a 
work of supererogation to caution me against jumping from the 
Table Rock at Niagara, or against pitfalls in the moon; yet I 
have known people to give advice not a whit more rational. 
Again, to be appropriate, advice must be given only on matters 
which the counsellor is conversant with. It would be idle, at 
least, for a Persian farmer to attempt to control a Lowell capital- 
ist in the management of his mill. But persons are often guilty 
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of as great an impertinence in volunteering advice to men whose 
characters and circumstances are beyond their comprehension. 
When we are tempted to give advice to people so utterly different 
from ourselves, we need to remember what Archbishop Whately 
has somewhere said : ‘‘ Time alone does not constitute experience ; 
and the longest practice in conducting any business in one way 
does not necessarily confer any experience in conducting it in a 
different way.” But the crowning distinction of appropriate 
advice is, that it be given im season. I have seen men who 
amuse themselves and vex their friends by pointing out with 
great gravity and pertinacity the way in which mishaps might 
have been avoided, when they have already irremediably come ; 
just as the man, in the old story, warned his friend of a concealed 
ditch in his garden, when he saw him struggling in the mire; or 
as the schoolmaster reproved his drowning pupil for venturing 
near the river ! 

Again, advice, to be effectual, must be given in a kind and 
unassuming manner. It is hard enough for poor human nature 
to bear the implied superiority of a counsellor, without the addi- 
tional grievance of harshness and haughtiness. Let us notice 
that criticism and censure are not advice; and that gruffness is 
not consonant with Christian courtesy. A continual dropping of 
snarling criticism will wear away a friendship of adamantine 
strength. I have heard of two college friends and room-mates, 
who, in their affectionate zeal for each other’s welfare, agreed to 
tell every day the faults they observed in each other. The 
consequence was, that in a very short time they separated bitter 
enemies. ‘‘The number of people,” says an author before 
quoted, “‘ who have taken out judges’ patents for themselves is 
very large in any society. Now, it would be hard for a man to 
live with another who was always criticizing his actions, even if it 
were kindly and just criticism. It would be like living between 
the glasses of a microscope.” 

But the responsibility in this matter does not end with the 
givers of advice : they who ask for it, and who take it, have duties 
which they cannot get rid of, and faults which they cannot 
excuse. They are apt to fail in sincerity. It is a profound 
remark of the author of ‘‘ Lacon,” that we often ask advice when 
we mean approbation. Addison, in the ‘‘ Spectator,” takes notice 
of this fact; though, in all justice, his reproof should not have 
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been limited to woman, or to matrimonial affairs: ‘‘A woman 
seldom asks advice [in regard to marriage] before she has bought 
her wedding-clothes. When she has made her own choice, for 
form’s sake she sends a congé d’élire to her friends.” The 
vanity and the incivility of this hypocrisy are obvious. We ask 
advice also when we mean assistance, —an equally cowardly and 
insulting species of insincerity with the last. Such artifices 
rarely escape detection, and indeed their purpose would be baffled 
if they did. They are commonly intended, however, to bring the 
person so meanly beset into an ambush whence he cannot decently 
escape without capitulating. But this guerilla-warfare upon the 
affections is seldom long successful. Here, as everywhere, open- 
ness and sincerity are more potent than concealment and phari- 
saical chicane. Worldly policy, as well as Christian duty, forbids 
us to be insincere. Never, then, ask for advice when you really 
want approbation or assistance. 

And, when you seek advice, it is not always best to refer to the 
wisest men. Knowledge is not always so powerful as love and 
sympathy. The discretion of a cautious man is not always so 
sure a guide as the earnestness of an enthusiast. Clearness of 
intellectual vision is not always so far-secing as clearness of moral 
vision. We need advice in matters of a moral rather than of a 
business nature; and therefore a vigorous and delicate conscience, 
and the intuition of a loving heart, are more trustworthy than 
mere practical wisdom and experience. 

When you ask or receive advice, do not be impatient, if you do 
not get what you desire. We are all too sensitive to intellectual 
weakness, — too proud of our own opinions. Not that we are ever 
to give up our personality; far otherwise. But we must submit 
calmly and unmurmuringly to the consciousness that there are 
wiser and better men than we. We must receive friendly coun- 
sels with charity for its frequent imperfections. It is kindly 
meant, and let us receive it kindly; and, whether we accept or 
reject it, be courteous,—an apostolic direction which some 
Christians appear to believe savors too strongly of worldly policy 
to be a proper principle for them. Especially, let us never forget 
the reverence due to age. 

Finally, therefore, let us give advice only when we have a 
right to give it, and when we do not trench upon the secret 
things of the soul; let us give it secretly and appropriately, 
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kindly and sparingly; remembering that to give advice is some- 
times a manifest duty, the neglect of which is a wrong to our 
friend, and a sin towards God. And, when we ask or receive 
advice, let it be with meekness and sincerity; always and every- 
where holding ourselves amenable to the laws of Christian cour- 
tesy and the ‘‘thousand decencies of life.”’ Listen to the counsel 
of the great dramatist : — 


‘‘ Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment.” 


And, above all, hear the words of Him who spake as never man 
spake, — words which are the measure of all duty to our brethren, 
and the test of all Christian excellence: ‘‘ All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

E. S. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 


Mucu has been said of the benefit of Sunday-schools, so far as 
the pupils are concerned; but their good effect on the teachers 
has been comparatively little dwelt upon. Undoubtedly this insti- 
tution has been of inestimable worth to countless children, to whom 
it has been the only avenue through which they have received 
religious instruction; and many who are well trained in sacred 
things at home may have had their religious impressions deep- 
ened, and their knowledge of Scriptures much enlarged, by the 
more public teachings of the Sunday-school. Still it is possible 
that a child may, sabbath after sabbath, sit under the instructions 
of a faithful teacher, and maintain a highly reputable standing in 
the class, and yet receive no deep and permanent spiritual benefit. 
A recitation, however perfect, may be merely mechanical, and 
prompted chiefly by ambition to have a good lesson, without a 
thought of any moral advantage to be gained therefrom. It is 
true that a lesson thus learned may not be wholly lost; for the 
knowledge thus acquired will be valuable in itself, and may per- 
haps lay the foundation for future thought and action. I would 
not underrate the value of these weekly instructions to the children 
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who receive them. It is the strength and joy of the teacher to hope 
and believe that his labor is not in vain. But, if there be a strong 
probability that the pupil will derive lasting benefit from the 
hours thus spent, there seems to be an absolute certainty that he 
who sincerely endeavors to be a truly faithful teacher must grow 
thereby. 

But what is it to be a truly faithful teacher? There is a 
mechanical teaching, as well as a mechanical learning, of lessons. 
A teacher may perhaps satisfy himself with being punctually in 
his place at the Sunday-school, and coming always with an 
answer in his mind for all the questions set down in his manual. 
He may do more than this, and endeavor to gain knowledge 
beyond what is absolutely requisite, in order that he may be able 
to examine his scholars in the book he uses. He may have a 
ready utterance, and the power of interesting the young. He 
may even come to the work from a desire of doing good; and 
yet, with all these qualifications and good intentions, he may not 
be in the highest sense a truly faithful teacher. Scripture 
knowledge is of great worth; so is acquaintance with human 
nature, and a facility in adapting one’s self to the youthful and 
childish mind. But there is something which lies deeper than all 
these, and without which all other qualifications are of compara- 
tively little worth. It is that true spiritual life which enables 
one to speak with power to the hearts of others from the depths 
of his own holiest experience. It is this which has made many 
an unlearned person a most effective teacher to both young and 
old in heavenly things. He who would enkindle in others the 
love of God and the Saviour must know in his own soul what 
that love is. His religion must not be a thing put on with his 
church-going dress, to be laid aside at the close of the service. 
If he have allowed the world to hold dominion over him through 
the busy week, he will find it difficult to resist its power on the 
sabbath. His best efforts to prepare himself on that day for the 
duties of a teacher will be of little avail. The sins and follies of 
the week will be a clog on his spirit, and he will often find that 
the attempt to speak the living word is as futile as would be an 
effort to draw water from the arid desert. The week must be a 
preparation for the sabbath, as well as the sabbath for the week ; 
and often the cause of a lifeless meeting with one’s class is to be 
found, not in the circumstances of the hour, not in any want of 
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fidelity in the study of the lesson, but in the untrue life of the 
preceding week. 

It is a blessed privilege to be a religious teacher of the young, 
thus to be brought into contact with their fresh and comparatively 
unsullied hearts; and to endeavor, at least, to exert an influence 
for good, which may live on, and spread in an ever-widening 
circle, when he who speaks and those who now listen shall have 
passed away, and been forgotten on the earth. It is a blessed 
privilege to have the love and confidence of the young, and to be 
associated in their minds with some of their holiest hours. It is 
indeed a blessed privilege; but it also involves a solemn responsi- 
bility, which sometimes almost overwhelms him who has assumed 
it, when he sees himself surrounded by those who look to him for 
instruction on the highest of all subjects. Feeling his own un- 
worthiness, he fears lest he should touch the ark of the Lord 
with unholy hands. His heart sinks within him, at times, from 
the dread lest any coldness on his part should chill some heart 
that has come to him warm with holy emotion; and, in place of 
the bread of life, he should give but a stone. What stronger 
inducement can one have to the cultivation of his own religious 
nature, than the thought that on his fidelity, in some measure, 
may depend the progress of those he loves? For their sakes he 
will seek to sanctify himself, as did Jesus for the sake of his 
beloved ones. For their sakes, going to the fountain of life in the 
words of Jesus, he will strive, so far as in him lies, to exhaust 
the inexhaustible. Giving his whole soul to the work, what new 
revelations will he receive from the holy book! what depth of 
meaning which he had not seen before! 

I have spoken of the self-distrust which even the best of 
teachers may be supposed to feel at times, in view of his own 
insufficiency for the great work he has undertaken. But there 
are encouragements and unspeakable joys for every one who 
endeavors to be faithful, though he may fall far short of his own 
ideal, in his teachings and in his daily walk. Sometimes, per- 
haps, he is permitted to see the good effect of his instructions ; 
and always he is allowed to hope, that some word, though “ sown 
in weakness,”’ may be “‘ raised in power.”” Amid the frailty and 
sinfulness of his mortal life, like a draught of water to the faint- 
ing*soul, is the blessed thought, that, in the revelations of the 
future life, he may find that some immortal being has been the 
wiser and the better for his residence on earth. 





“YE WILL NOT COME TO ME THAT YE MIGHT HAVE LIFE.” 
JOHN, v. 40. 


““Yx will not come to me that ye might live!” 
Oh, heartfelt cry! 
Behold the deepest pang mankind could give, 
To wring that sigh. 


How gladly had he wandered shelterless, — 
How gladly borne 

The pain, the solitude, the weariness, 
The piercing thorn! — 


How gladly laid his life down for the sheep 
To lead them home! 

But, oh! that cry of disappointment deep, — 
“Ye will not come!” 


Absorbed in care, or lost in thoughtless mirth, 
We vainly roam ; 
While still those mournful words float down to earth, — 
“ Ye will not come!” 


Not come, O Lord! Ah! base ingratitude! 
What heart can see 

Thy tears, thine anguish, and thy guiltless blood, 
Nor come to thee? 


Alas for us that we should grieve thee, Lord! 
That we requite 

Thy love, the dearest boon Heaven could afford, 
With careless slight ! 


Jesus, we come to thee that we may live; 
Thou art our home: 

Thy peace, thy strength, thy consolation, give ; 
Lord, we will come. 
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No, Et.eN; your sly look is wide of the mark. That miniature, 
one of the most precious memorials of bygone days, is not a like- 
ness of any old ‘‘flame” of mine. So, having found at last your 
grandmother’s brooch, please shut the drawer, and take this seat 
at my side. It was good in you, Ellen, and your brother, too, 
to accept my invitation, and come from the West to see New 
York, and spend the winter with an infirm old-bachelor uncle. 
And, %s\the storm prevents you from hearing Jenny Lind to- 
night, Thrill try to lessen the disappointment, by telling you 
about the| fair original of the picture. I think the story will 
interest yu, and do you good. As to Master Harry, probably, 
a new Waverley novel, were Walter Scott alive to write one, 
with this tempest into the bargain, would not keep him from the 
“Nightingale’s’”’ concert. Attend, therefore, and you shall 
have the extract from my autobiography all to yourself, and 
learn why I value that miniature beyond price, and hope you 
will keep it sacred and safe when I am gone, though I never saw 
the living and beautiful face it tries to represent. 

Recovering from a severe illness, the consequence of incessant 
and exciting professional labors, I was advised to spend the summer 
of 18— in retirement. A long day’s journey brought me to B—, 
the place of medicinal seclusion; because, being an entire stran- 
ger, I could play the hermit as much as I wished; and because 
it was the residence of a brother of my physician, the Rev. Mr. 
Evans. Fortunately for my poor powers of description, B—— 
neither requires nor admits of elaborate painting to the mind’s 
eye. It was a pretty place; located on gradually rising ground, 
on one side of a fair valley, through which a bright and swift 
little river ran its devious course; and commanded a fine southern 
and western prospect, with green meadows for a foreground, 
guarded by swelling hills in the distance. A chain of well- 
wooded highlands, not near enough or lofty enough to shut out 
the sunrise, formed the protecting barrier towards the north and 
east. Farm-houses were sprinkled up and down the interval, 
and among the hills. On the main road, about midway between 
the extremities of the town, one or two stores and mechanics’ 
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shops, a lawyer’s office, the tavern, and a few private dwellings, 
were clustered together, leaving a green to the undisputed pos- 
session of the meeting-house and the school-house; the whole 
making the ‘‘ centre,” or the village. 

I remained for a few days at the cleanly and well-kept tavern ; 
but the noises occasioned by the arrival of the mail, and of team- 
sters and other travellers at night, were too much for sensitive 
nerves, that seemed by some strange process to have risen to the 
surface of the skin, to be within reach of every whisper. Mr. 
Evans undertook to find me a more quiet abode; no easy task in 
such a place. About a week elapsed, during which showery 
weather and weakness kept me within doors, when my friend 
called to report his success. He had been compelled, he said, 
with a smile, to recommend me as an ‘‘ object of charity ;”’ and, 
by appealing to Madam Ackerson’s benevolence, had induced 
her to take me as a boarder, on the ground that I was a young 
invalid, and needed rest. ‘‘ And who is Madam Ackerson?”’ I 
asked. ‘‘Qh!” he replied, “‘she is the Lady Bountiful of this 
parish; the mother in our Israel; the widow of Judge Ackerson, 
once the head-man, the uppermost fellow-citizen of the country. 
Under her roof you will enjoy a better home than your bachelor- 
ship deserves; and you may prepare to test the truth of my 
words at once. I will go with you, and introduce you.” I moved 
that afternoon. A short ride of a quarter of a mile brought us 
to a large, substantial, two-story mansion, evidently aged, but as 
evidently in excellent repair. A gravel-walk, bordered with box, 
leading from the front-gate to the generous front-door, divided the 
lawn into two equal squares, stocked with venerable cherry, pear, 
and other trees. A carriage-avenue swept round under the arching 
branches of noble elms to the side-entrance, and the large barns 
in the rear. The wooden urns surmounting the post of the fence ; 
the substantial stone-wall facing the road; the orchard below, and 
the large garden above, with its ample summer-house, to say 
nothing of the heavy ornamented architecture of the mansion itself, 
verified the description given of its former owner; and a single 
glance told me that place had been the homestead of a country 
gentleman of the old school; wealthy, intelligent, and every way a 
substantial person. A rap with the large brass knocker brought 
to the door an old colored servant, in a bright red and yellow 
turban, green short-gown, and worsted petticoat, who ushered us, 
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with the familiarity of a faithful and indulged domestic, into the 
parlor; a room, the like of which is seldom seen in these latter 
days. Large and square, with deep recesses on each side of the 
elaborately carved mantel-piece; heavily wainscoted and heavily 
corniced ; the walls papered with those thick and rich French hang- 
ings that never wore out; the windows, with stout sashes, massy 
shutters, and broad ‘seats,’”’ — were in strong contrast with the 
light and airy aspect of modern apartments. The furniture was 
in “keeping.” A Turkey carpet, not quite reaching to the sides 
of the room, left several inches of painted and varnished wood for a 
border. The solid and well-waxed sideboard, with glittering brass 
handles, stood opposite to a capacious chintz-covered sofa; a table, 
with irregular top of greyish marble, had a place between the 
front windows; and over it hung an oval looking-glass, sur- 
mounted by an eagle, from whose beak hung branches of olive, 
and strings of gilt balls about the size of musket-bullets. Pon- 
derous chairs, with harp-shaped backs, leather bottoms, trimmed 
with brass-headed nails, stood at fixed distances, stately and stiff 
as sentinels on duty. A high fender, lion-headed andirons, and 
a thick, warm rug, were the surroundings of a fireplace which, 
in winter time, sent out the cheerful heat with a cheerful blaze. 
Every thing, in short, was rich and solid, — indicative of order 
and sobriety. 

The occupants of the parlor were Miss Chester, a sedate maiden 
of uncertain age, and my future hostess. The latter, — smile not, 
for the phrase is strictly correct, — a beautiful and venerable lady, 
rose from her seat near the half-expired fire, and gave me a quiet, 
but most cordial greeting. ‘The former, though she was nearly 
fourscore, was erect; and her face, with its mingled expression of 
firmness and affection, wore a calm repose, well fitting the close 
of a pure and well-spent life, whilst it had not lost the light that 
still beamed forth from a soul retaining all its fine intelligence and 
loving sympathies. The plain, snow-white cap; the parted grey 
hair; the black silk dress; the muslin handkerchief, folded over 
the bosom; all bespoke the gentlewoman. Inviting me to rest on 
the sofa, she resumed her knitting ; inquired about my illness ; smi- 
ling, promised to do all she could to nurse me up; said she was glad 
to have her big house occupied, though no one who wanted any 
thing but comfort and quiet would, she imagined, care to become 
one of its inmates; and with like playful and kind remarks, 
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which let me into her character as if she had been an old friend, 
put me at ease and quite at home. Mr. Evans soon left, and I 
retired to a commodious chamber, where every thing was in readi- 
ness for my use and comfort. 

At tea-time, it appeared that Miss Chester and myself were 
not the only recipients of Madam Ackerson’s hospitality; for she 
introduced me to a fellow-boarder, Capt. Edwards, a gentleman 
between forty-five and fifty years of age, as I then judged, though 
an expression of seriousness, almost of sadness, when silent, made 
him seem older than he was. The captain had seen much of the 
world, was easy and courteous in his manners, and in every way 
intelligent and agreeable, without any thing of the roughness of 
shipmasters of that day. Perfect leisure made me more than 
usually observing; and soon perceiving that, for some reason or 
other, a strong sympathy existed between the captain and Madam 
Ackerson, I began to wonder who he was, how he came to regard 
the house as his home, and to be so like a son to its venerable 
mistress. Nothing was said to clear up the mystery; and I went 
to bed, imagining all sorts of explanations to account for it; but 
very far was I from dreaming of the true facts in the case. 

After a night of sound and refreshing sleep, such as I had not 
known for months, I was awakened early the next morning by 
the song of any number of happy birds. My excellent landlady, 
at breakfast, observed that she was about to send her man a mile 
or two on an errand; and she thought it might do me good to go 
with him, and try the effect of a short ride, the air was so mild 
and fresh. A glance exchanged between Miss Chester and the 
captain gave me a hint plainer than words, that the errand had, 
without doubt, been specially arranged for my benefit; and, 
though a little nervous and timid, I could not but yield to the 
kind invitation. Accordingly, Jotham, the husband of Pheebe, 
with the turban, soon made his appearance, leading the sedate 
family horse harnessed to the square-topped C-spring family 
chaise, —a vehicle of ample dimensions, and easy as a cradle. 
Several glasses, and a parcel covered with a spotless napkin, were 
carefully packed into the box, and I took my seat; and, with a 
quite unnecessary injunction to Jotham not to drive too fast, we 
started to carry the ‘nice things” to the sick wife of a farmer. 
Jotham was a chatty old fellow, and I a passive listener. B 
was his native village. He knew everybody, and every event that 
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had happened during the last fifty years. I heard, or rather he 
recited, the whole history of the place, —so far, at least, as that 
history had any connection with the good deeds of Judge and 
Madam Ackerson. If their faithful servant was to be believed, 
—and I do not think even his reverence for the dead or the 
living betrayed him into any great exaggerations, — they had 
been the making of the town. Our way back was through a 
shaded and retired road. Just before we emerged into the main 
street, near the green, I was roused from a half-doze by Jotham’s 
saying, as it were to himself, “Oh! there’s the capt’n, to be 
sure! Guess he likes that graveyard better than the deck of his 
fine ship; and well he may, ’cause it holds precious dust.”’ I 
found, on looking up, that we were passing a burial-ground; not 
neglected, as country burial-grounds were apt to be. The grave- 
stones had been reset and righted; neat walks laid out; trees 
and shrubs planted and carefully tended; and workmen were 
busy now, erecting a simple iron fence, in place of the white rail- 
ing. Captain Edwards, who was apparently superintending the 
work, bowed as we rode by, and then turned quickly away to give 
some directions. 

I was too tired to question Jotham; but after dinner, when 
alone with Madam Ackerson, I spoke of my pleasant ride, of the 
cemetery, and the old colored man’s remark. ‘Yes,” said the good 
lady, ‘‘it is indeed a holy spot to him; for there Mary was buried.”’ 
She paused a moment, from emotion; and then, as if she had 
touched upon a theme not to be mentioned to a stranger, changed 
the subject. 

My curiosity was not allayed by these hints. Unable to study ; 
with little to take up my attention or thoughts, I became almost 
morbidly anxious to know the secret. I might have felt it wrong 
to indulge this desire to read a hidden page in private and personal 
history, had I not been sure, that, though it was probably a page 
of sorrow, it must be clear from any stain of guilt. The manner 
of Madam Ackerson, — the intercourse between her and Captain 
Edwards, —the respectful speech of Jotham, was enough to 
satisfy me that the painful memory had in it no bitterness of 
remorse, —no fact that needed to be veiled at all by the charity 
that loves to hide, rather than hold up to cold condemnation, the 
errors of humanity. I was certain, —I can hardly explain why, 
—still I was certain, that, if I knew all, I should be blessed 
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with some new proof of the worthiness of the parties, whose 
hearts were knit together by sharing a peculiar and common grief. 
I did not hesitate, therefore, to speak to Mr. Evans of what I had 
seen and heard. He smiled, rather/seriously, as he replied: 
“There is a mournful story to be told; and I knew that I must, 
sooner or later, be the teller of it. But I have not time now. 
Wait a while; and, when a fitting hour offers, I will communicate 
to you the few facts, which will reveal to you strength and beauty 
of character that may be of use to a lawyer, so frequently encoun- 
tering only the selfishness of men.” 

Captain Edwards had been absent for a few days on business, 
when, as we started for a walk one afternoon, the. pastor took the 
way to the cemetery. ‘The new fence was completed, and the 
whole place in perfect order. Mr. Evans led me to a retired cor- 
ner, where, enclosed by a delicate railing, surrounded by shrub- 
bery, mostly white rose-bushes, and overhung by a luxuriant 
weeping-willow, was a plain, white marble obelisk, of exquisite 
proportions, bearing only the name, ‘‘Mary Eviery.” We 
sat down on a rustic seat, near by. ‘‘ Here and now, a fitting 
place and time,” said my companion, “‘I will tell you that story, 
as I promised.” Pointing to the monument, he began : — 

‘She was the only and orphan child of Madam Ackerson’s 
youngest sister; and was adopted by her aunt, when about ten 
years old. Dearly as our excellent friend loved her niece, her 
good sense would have prevented her from being too indulgent, 
had the little girl been one of those children who can be spoiled ; 
but she was not. Her deep and earnest feelings were united to a 
vigorous understanding; and the daily lessons she received, en- 
forced by the daily example of her guardian, early won her to. a 
disinterested and useful life. The holy truth, that, to obey the 
Father in heaven, she must be helpful to others, early became a 
fixed principle in her soul; acting, however, almost unconsciously 
and spontaneously ; her affections were so generous, and her sym- 
pathies so quick. 

‘Mary attended the village-school, and associated freely with 
the children of the neighborhood. Among these children was. 
John Edwards, an energetic, noble-minded boy, her senior by two 
or three years. This lad’s home was not happy. A bad-tem- 
pered father, and a dispirited, sick mother, made a sad house 


for him and his sisters, —two amiable young women. Judge 
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Ackerson, knowing how John was situated, took a friendly inte- 
rest in his welfare, gave him employment, lent him books, and at 
times made him almost ‘one of the family.’ The boy and girl 
very naturally were fast friends, as they were constant compa- 
nions; and how and when this childish fondness deepened into a 
stronger feeling, they never inquired. Their mutual love grew 
with their growth; none the less true and strong from not being 
openly confessed in words. 

* John had quitted school, and been for some months in the 
employment of the judge, as a sort of clerk, when his father died, 
and left him at liberty to obey a long-cherished desire to see what 
he could do for himself in the world. His excellent friends did 
not oppose his wishes. They were willing that he should be a 
man, and had no weak inclination to shield him from real life; 
believing him to be one of those who are made, rather than 
spoiled, by its rough treatment. There was sailor-blood in his 
veins, and he took to the sea naturally. The judge recommended 
him to begin at the beginning; and he was soon ‘before the 
mast’ on board of an Indiaman. If the heart-revelations made 
at the hour of parting had occurred earlier, possibly John’s 
courage and ambition to be independent among men might have 
yielded to his attachment to Mary, and persuaded him to remain 
a quiet and respectable inhabitant of B But the decisive 
step was taken, and retreat was not to be thought of. Is it not 
a happy fact, that the understanding often settles questions of 
duty, before the feelings that would bias our better judgment are - 
excited ? 

‘The devoted heart at home bore the young sailor’s absence 
the more calmly, perhaps, on account of an event which occupied 
her time, whilst it confirmed her conviction that no merely per- 
sonal joy or sorrow can justify, in man or woman, the neglect of 
their obligations to others. A chronic disease, to which the judge 
had been subject, suddenly increased in virulence ; and the hour of 
his departure was evidently at hand. He and his wife did not con- 
ceal from themselves the truth. With the firmness and humility 
of a Christian, he prepared to die. With the firmness and humi- 
lity of a Christian, she prepared to meet the temporary separation. 
Mary hardly knew which most to admire, — the steady, cheerful 
faith of her uncle, for whom death had no terrors; or the calm 
resignation of the latter, omitting no service of affection, and as 
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faithful to the last as if the heaviest of blows was not falling upon 
her heart. The closing scene, especially, was a grand example 
of self-sacrifice and self-control. The morning was fair and 
bright. The dying man reclined in the large easy-chair, gently 
breathing his last. The wife of his youth watched every change ; 
and, when the deep-drawn sigh told that all was over, she kissed 
the noble forehead, bathed the countenance with freely-flowing 
tears, closed the eyes that had never looked on her except with 
tenderness, and assisted in all the offices of respect paid to the 
remains of one whom she had always respected and always loved, 
as only a true woman can love. At the funeral, her sorrow was 
a still sorrow; and afterward she turned to old and to new duties 
with a quiet steadiness; making frequent mention of her loss, 
pretending to no stoicism, but indulging in no murmuring grief; 
thus exemplifying to Mary, who little knew then, poor girl, how 
soon she was to be even more severely tried, the lesson she had 
often inculcated, — that, whilst God keeps us in this world, we 
may not, however tried, omit the works of usefulness, opportuni- 
ties for which are his call to discharge them. 

“John returned from his first voyage every way improved, 
and to be still more improved by the changes at home during 
his absence. He mourned the death of his wise patron; and all 
his good and serious purposes gained strength from the instructive 
story of his last hours. Mary was more beautiful in person and 
in character than ever. He knew the earnestness underneath her 
outward repose of manner, and that her very serenity was a 
sign of inward strength. If their affection gained in sobriety, it 
lost nothing in intensity. The course of their true love ran 
smooth, and is too easily imagined to need description. After 
making two more voyages, John sailed first officer of the ‘ Thalia,’ 
with the promise of the owners, that on her next trip he should 
be her commander ; and then Mary was to be his ‘ wedded wife.’ 
How the romance of life, — the holiest aspirations and the purest 
affections are hidden beneath or float unseen in their beauty 
round the homely work and stern realities of the every-day world ! 
Who on board the Indiaman imagined the thoughts and emotions 
in the bosom of the active and watchful mate, apparently alive 
only to the duties of his vocation? Who could read the spirit of 
the gentle girl, calmly and quietly meeting the claims of her sim- 
ple existence in this retired village? The unspoken, unwritten 
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hopes, fears, emotions, visions, of these two faithful souls, — indis- 
tinct even to themselves, — who can tell of their wealth or their 
signification? And are there not always like experiences, over 
which the ordinary current of mortal life flows, —as the river 
rolls above the hidden pearls and the golden sands ? 

“The arrival out of the ‘Thalia’ was reported. Next came 
letters from John, to say that on a certain day he was to sail for 
home as captain, in place of the former master, who had kept the 
fact that he was to remain in India as a surprise to his young 
friend. After this, nothing was heard for a long, long time. 
Mary was anxious, but not alarmed, until the ship had been 
over-due for several weeks. At last, a terrible certainty put out 
every ray of hope. An English vessel had picked up burnt 
pieces of the wreck of the ‘ Thalia!’ 

“The blow was so sudden, and so instantly shattered in pieces 
all the beauty of life, that Mary staggered and sunk under it; and 
her strange, calm despair, for a while, was like settled insanity. 
The gentle sympathy, together with the affectionate and yet 
plain remonstrances of her aunt, combined with her Christian 
training, at last aroused the stricken girl, and brought her back 
to herself. She heard again the call of duty; and to be useful, 
to live for others, became her uppermost purpose: the inward 
sorrow making self-sacrifice for the good of all within her reach 
the easier. 

‘Calling upon Madam Ackerson—my daily custom — one 
afternoon, late in the spring, as I returned from the post-office, I 
happened to say that the letter in my hand was from a brother- 
clergyman, in a seaport town, asking me to help him to a teacher 
for a missionary-school in a fishing-village we had once visited 
together; and I spoke of the interest I felt in the forlorn condi- 
tion of its inhabitants, and the good that might be done among 
them. Mary listened, I observed, very attentively; but I attri- 
buted her earnest look to the attraction every thing relating to the 
sea and to seamen had for her widowed heart, and little sus- 
pected the thoughts that were passing, and the design that was 
forming, in her mind. Early the next morning, I was surprised 
by a note from her, offering, if I thought her competent, to take 
charge of the school I had spoken of the day before. The matter 
was soon settled. Mary felt the want of some regular employ- 
ment, tasking her mind and engaging her affections. Madam 
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Ackerson was wise enough to see the advantages that might fol- 
low from a change of scene, and watchful enough to know that 
the progress of bodily weakness creeping over the sufferer might 
be checked by the bracing air of the coast. Mary was soon at 
her chosen post, devoted to her labor of love, winning almost im- 
mediately the respect and affection of the rude children and their 
rude parents. 

“A bold ledge stretched out into the sea, not far from the 
cottage where the young teacher boarded; at the end of which 
was a favorite rock, on which she spent many a leisure hour, 
reading, meditating, or gazing on the boundless grave of her 
lover. The people of the settlement, though coarse in manners, 
and ignorant, seemed to understand that the ‘school-ma’am’ had 
some sorrow with which strangers may not intermeddle; and, 
with instinctive respect, left her to the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of her occasional solitude. One evening she failed to come back to 
tea. The sun went down, and the moon began to rise, and still 
she did not make her appearance. Something must have hap- 
pened to her. The alarm was raised. Men went to the rock. 
There was her bonnet, sun-shade, and book ; and, floating in a 
little crevice or hollow, below the place where she usually sat, the 
little basket in which she gathered specimens of algee. The truth 
was at once conjectured. Venturing down probably to get a 
piece of sea-weed, a wave, higher than the rest, had swept her 
off. The next day, the body, hardly at all bruised, was found on 
the beach, hard by. The countenance was peaceful; and, as if 
all sorrow were now over for ever, it had lost entirely the sad 
expression that for months had been a shadow on its sweetness. 
The remains were removed and buried here. 

‘Words are not needed to tell the rest. A few weeks after 
the funeral, Captain Edwards arrived at Madam Ackerson’s. 
She met him at the door. One glance was enough. The sad 
countenance, the deeper mourning-weeds, the vain effort to speak, 
—oli! how they smote down the hopes, turned to darkness the 
bright anticipations, of the strong man; and broke him like a 
reed before the sudden tempest ! 

“There was nothing very marvellous connected with the cap- 
tain’s fate. His ship was burnt to the water’s edge, when about 
two months on her passage. Part of the crew, with the mate, 
took one boat ; and he, with the rest of the men, took the other. 
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They drifted about for several days, and were then picked up by 
a vessel bound to Sydney. From thence, Captain Edwards went 
to Calcutta, and took passage immediately for New York. Why 
he is what you now see him, and why he watches over this 
cemetery, you can readily understand ; for, at fitting times, Madam 
Ackerson took care to make Mary’s letters and books, and the 
narrative of her heroism, the comforters and teachers of the be- 
reaved lover. To follow Mary’s example of self-sacrifice, to do and 
to love whatever would please her, were she at his side, as indeed 
she may be, became a constant purpose of his soul; not morbid, 
because consecrated by a firm, Christian faith. He is eminent in 
his profession. He has prospered in efforts to acquire wealth ; 
and what he has gained without departing from his integrity, he 
regards as but a trust, —a means of doing good. He is both the 
child and the friend of Madam Ackerson, and her house is his 
home; and very lovely and very touching is this union of age and 
manhood to those who know by what tie they are thus joined 
together, — what memories of the past, and what anticipations in 
the hereafter, they share in common.’ 


This, Ellen, was the pastor’s tale. That evening, Captain 
Edwards returned; and, though not a word was said, both he and 
my hostess knew that I had been allowed to hear of the solemn 
and yet beautiful passages in the history of the family; and from 
that hour we, were intimate friends. I left B at the end of 
the isemealets healthier and, I trust, a wiser and better man. 
My board was duly paid, as a ‘ business-transaction ;”’ though, 
from certain hints I soon received from Mr. Evans concerning 
new books and a new study-chair, I suspect he was the only 
gainer in a pecuniary way. Years have flown. The friends I 
have been speaking of, and whose trials have made you weep, 
have all passed on; and I must soon follow them. To youl 
shall commit the keeping of that miniature, sure now that it will 
have, as it always has had, a heart to watch over it. And Harry 
must, in his turn, be the trustee to preserve the little cemetery in 
perfect order, to support the school for the fishermen’s children, 
and to manage other charities provided for in the will of Captain 
Edwards, none the less Christian for being all of them suggested 
by the life and character of the fair girl who was never dead to 
the noble heart of the noble sailor. B. 
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A SERMON, BY REY. OLIVER STEARNS. 


Lukg, ii. 14: “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will 


to man. 
Marr. x. 34: “Think not that I am come to send peace on earth: I came 


not to send peace, but a sword.” 


Tue first of these passages declares the ultimate tendency of the 
Christian dispensation: the second portrays its incidental effects. 
The one is the song of the heavenly host at the birth of Him 
whose coming was the best token of the divine good-will to the 
human race, whose word would prove the mightiest agency for 
human well-being. The other was the frank confession, by the 
Redeemer himself, to the appointed ministers of his work, of 
the struggles which would mark its progress. Both together pre- 
figured the unclosed and still progressing history of our religion; 
truth triumphing by controversy, a wealthier peace coming through 
storms of collision, and a nobler order springing out of struggle 
and conflict. Let us meditate upon this fact of Christian his- 
tory, and this law of Christian social progress. 

We are the more interested to do this, on account of the un- 
settled state of the world. Now nearly two thousand years since 
peace and good-will were proclaimed to man, at the birth of the Son 
of God, the world, and especially that portion of it in which Chris- 
tianity is nominally received, and in which its real power has 
been somewhat felt, is as far apparently from peace, from quiet, 
from universal, or even general contentment, from that placid 
and serene life which our imagination pictures as the lot of man 
under the full influence of Christ, as ever it was. The state of 
opinion is no more settled, on the whole, than it was ten centuries 
ago; in some respects, less fixed. Religious thought is as much 
divided and agitated as at any period; and the social and poli- 
tical condition of our race, full of uncertainty and change. 

Still further, this unrest of the intellectual and social and po- 
litical condition of the world seems to be owing to Christianity. 
It is Christendom which is most disturbed. It is the portion of 
the human family visited with the Christian civilization which is 
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disquieted with theological and ethical controversy, menaced or 
actually scourged with war, torn with revolutions, perplexed with 
fear of change, distracted with violent political dissensions, and 
darkened with the deepest discontent and suffering. The present 
outward aspect of Christendom seems almost a literal fulfilment 
of Christ’s words, ‘“‘I came to send, not peace, but a sword.” 
And a multitude, as well of those whose condition and hopes are 
most satisfactory as of those plunged into suffering and discon- 
tent by the chances of life, feel, in consequence, distrust of Provi- 
dence, and scepticism towards Christianity, as not having kept its 
promises, and failed of its pretensions. Is this the religion, they 
ask, which was to give peace, which was to be a divine power to quiet 
human passions, which was to change the sword into the plough- 
share? Look at the wars waged by Christian powers, as bitter 
and destructive as the world has ever seen. Look at the wars 
growing out of Christian controversies, of which past centuries 
are full, and in which Christian peoples have eagerly engaged, 
and the fields of slaughter been piled with the baptized dead. 
Look at the persecutions waged by disciples of Jesus against one 
another ; at the Catholic fires and Protestant fires of former days ; 
at the rack and wheel of the Inquisition; and at the rancor of 
religious parties in recent times, venting itself in personal abuse, 
when it dared not inflict bodily suffering. See sects subdivided, 
new offshoots hated by the parent; while hierarchies, grown old 
in the enjoyment of unchristian authority, contend for the privi- 
lege of parcelling out countries to their priesthood. See revolu- 
tions achieved by insurgents, who bear in triumph from the 
palace of their expelled king the image of Christ, saying, “‘ This 
is the master;’’ and the tranquillity of states threatened by 
classes, who profess, in the changes they seek, to aim at a more 
perfect embodiment in institutions of the spirit and law of the 
gospel itself. Look at this, we shall be told, and say if this is 
the result of a message from God. Is this the effect of truth 
from heaven? To the gospel we look for an influence to calm the 
troubled waters of strife, to pacify, to settle, to bind together. 
Where is its peace? Where is the promise of Christ’s coming ? 
Now, the legitimate and ultimate effect of Christianity is 
peace ; but for this peace its full operation is necessary. Peace 
is the highest expression of its thorough and deep influence on 
an individual mind. Peace would be the fit name of the result 
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of its spirit and law thoroughly penetrating and moulding a 
society, or all the various communities of the world. So far as 
its spirit is imbibed and its law recognized, so far the result of 
inward rest and social felicity is enjoyed. But peace, felicity, as 
an earthly and social condition of man, a state of order and justice, 
of prosperity and mutual good-will, is reached by gradations. It 
is never perfect; perhaps never will become so pure as to leave 
nothing more to be desired. It comes by steps, and by action 
and re-action. But it is none the less real or precious, so far as 
it is attained, because it is imperfect; it is none the less, so far 
as it comes, a fulfilment of the promise of the gospel, because 
that gospel has not transformed into Christ’s own image every 
people and every heart. In the progress towards it, evils arise ; 
in the struggle to reach it, passion is enkindled, injustice is done, 
and peace itself is broken. But these are temporary evils, inci- 
dent to progress, and for which Christianity is no more answerable 
than it is for the human passions which raged before Christ was 
born, or which now rage in communities where he is scarcely 
known by name. It is accountable for them, just as Jesus was 
accountable for his own crucifixion, and in no other way. It did 
not create them. It does not sanction them. And, if it have 
been the innocent occasion of calling them forth by the ideas it 
imparts, the truths it proclaims, and the rebuke it administers to 
guilt, it tends to restrain them. It tends to subdue and cure the 
evils inherent in imperfect human character, which, by its pro- 
mulgation and reception, it inevitably, but innocently, rouses to 
action. 

That the gospel produces agitation and controversy; that it is 
accountable, as the immediate occasion, for that unrest of Chris- 
tendom, of which the cause lies in the whole nature of things, — is 
true, and is its glory. So far, we may admit the complaint of the 
objector or the sceptic, and tell him that the fact which moves his 
sorrow or distrust ought to awaken his adoration. This fact is a 
token of the divine original of Christianity. It excites collision 
of mind with mind, because it is a divine force to the individual 
intellect, developing it in free thought and inquiry. It provokes 
controversy, because it is the spirit of truth; because it inspires 
the soul with a supreme love of truth, which is not content to 
let error go unexplored and unexposed. It agitates society, be- 
cause it is the active spirit of justice, wakeful to discern every 
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violation of equity, and bold to demand the redress of the wrongs 
of the humblest being, whose rights and happiness God has 
intrusted to his associates in the social order. In this respect, 
how does Christianity differ from the other religions which have 
prevailed, and yet prevail ; which enslave their believers to empty 
superstitions, which have no power to throw off their own corrup- 
tions, which allow men’s minds and consciences to go on satisfied 
for ages with the same dull round of idolatrous observances, in 
the same low forms of social life! Christianity is never a wholly 
dead religion. It purifies itself from human admixtures. It 
can never become utterly lifeless in any form; because it tends 
always to throw off abuses, and, by its own divine vitality, t 

seek always, as it needs them, new means of asserting its truth 
and manifesting its power. When the hierarchy of Christendom 
becomes a stifling incubus to its voice, it heaves off the load by 
the reformation, and speaks to hoary corruption by new societies, 
and gets printed for all who can read; and when the Church 
of England incumbers it with unseemly forms, and the Presby- 
terian organization fetters its liberty of thought and election, it 
creates the Independent or Congregational Church, and institutes 
at length, in America, common schools that every child may be 
taught to read, and every adult enabled to go to the written re- 
cords of its truth. 

But it does not clear the way for its own free course without 
opposition; without struggle with interest, and the influences of 
past education; without sin on the one side and on the other; 
without awakening passions which sometimes stain the path of its 
progress with blood. It stirs the depths of thought in masses of 
men, as no other influence ever did. It has no knowledge for a 
priestly caste to be withholden from the laity; it has no peculiar 
privileges for an order ; it knows nothing of classes; it makes all 
kings and priests unto God; giving them a right, under an equal 
law, to seek their own happiness, and to judge for themselves of 
truth and duty. Thus, by its very life, its diffusiveness, and 
self-purifying force, it creates sects and parties, who contend 
passionately. Thus it is leaven, and makes a ferment. Not 
only does its righteousness draw forth the interested opposition of 
the unrighteousness which it would abolish, but it imparts its 
ideas to multitudes who have not received its holy spirit; and 
thus, while it sharpens the perception of rights and the sense of 
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wrongs, indirectly enkindles sometimes a passion, an ambition, 
and a revenge, on which itself is the first to frown. 

Every conflict of truth with error or evil brings danger and 
sorrow ; it is the sword which Christ sends at last into every 
community which tolerates gross injustice, and suffers it to become 
entrenched within the fortress of interest and power. But, if the 
conflict set men to searching for truth, it is the sword of the 
spirit dividing, that it may quicken and heal. The public mind 
may become so stagnant, so acquiescent in pernicious notions or 
deadly sins; so devoid of a vital interest in truth ; so sordid in its 
biasses ; so divided between superstition and hypocrisy on the one 
hand, and secret scepticism and indifference on the other, as to 
need the sword of agitation and controversy to recall it to life. 
Such a state of things, I suppose, wrung once from the lips of 
Jesus the exclamation, ‘“‘I am come to send a fire on the earth; 
and how I wish it were already kindled!” 

But while the gospel is the exciting cause to collisions of opi- 
nion, and sometimes even to collisions of force ; while Christendom 
makes its advances by unequal steps, by action and re-action, 
now gaining ground, and then losing it, and still again recovering 
it; while slowly the firm land of truth and justice is built out into 
the ocean of error and sin, and a barrier raised against the re- 
turning tide, —at intervals of rest, and in different parts of the 
world at different periods, the ultimate tendency of Christianity 
is more and more seen. More of the peace, the earthly quiet, it 
would give is enjoyed. Truth, delivered out of controversy, 
manifests a new power, under freer forms of administration, and 
diffuses her light and consolation among the people as never 
before. With a purer worship, and a better religious culture, 
man becomes a more elevated being, and tastes more rational 
enjoyments. Revolutions which overclouded human life with 
sorrow and solicitude pass away, leaving, it is to be hoped, a 
moral lesson from their outrages, as well as their successes, 
sweeping some wrongs along in their current, while the rights 
they asserted and won may be enjoyed by millions of enfran- 
chised men for a long series of years; and, under the security 
afforded by a more perfect order, by new or reformed polities 
and laws, the arts may flourish, invention be quickened, in- 
dustry and commerce bring to larger numbers comforts such 
as kings once could not command, and social life develop itself in 
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graceful forms of intelligence and charity to the weak and mutual 
support, such as the vision of inspired prophets never distinctly 
saw. And as Christ lives on earth anew in his influence in 
each believer’s heart, as he breathes again in the spirit of prayer 
and sacrifice of one truly Christian soul, so, in that earthly felicity 
which flows from a social life and social institutions conformed to 
his laws, he comes in a definite and visible form. This is his 
true second coming. The highest expression of the happiness 
of a society living in harmony with truth would be peace on 
earth, and good-will to men. 

Those, however, who can rejoice in the peace, the prosperity, 
the comfort, the freedom, the happy earthly lot, which Chris- 
tianity may have sent down to them, ought to remember that 
it has come to them through conflict, through the fidelity of men 
to the truth of Christ and the call of their times. They ought 
to remember, that the struggle of Christianity with evil is never 
ended, while within their possible influence exists one human op- 
pression, in contrast with the privileges that surround it; that the 
civilization which girds one wronged or wretched being, one for- 
gotten brother, with spectacles of prosperity in which he can 
have no interest, and hopes which he may not share, and incite- 
ments to exertion which are cut off from him and his, is no token 
of peace to his spirit, but a searing blast of fire; that such a civi- 
lization, with its doctrines of freedom, its gift of personal inde- 
pendence, its inspirations of manliness, may convert into an 
intolerable agony, an indignity worse than death to the mind 
it has roused to the consciousness of manhood, an infliction of 
injustice comparatively easy to bear in the ancient orders of 
things, where mostly political liberty was unknown, and an im- 
perial tyranny crushed the mass around it; or where, as at Rome, 
thousands of nominal freemen were little better than state-pau- 
pers, a soldier-caste, fed from the public granaries replenished 
from the conquered provinces. We, of New England especially, 
ought to shrink from no duties and sacrifices which Christian 
truth and justice demand. Christian sacrifice made us what we 
are. Christian sacrifice settled and tamed the wilderness, and 
wrought out the materials and laid the foundations of our goodly 
heritage; and we should write upon every pillar and tablet of the 
superstructure, as a memento of our debt and duty, ‘“ All from 
Christ, all for Christ.” 
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In the last autumn, I went with the throng to see that won- 
derful exhibition of New England’s ingenuity and industry, the 
Mechanics’ Fair. I passed up into that ancient hall of the Ca- 
pitol, where, in the days of America’s poverty and trial, the 
people met to encourage each other to mutual sacrifices, now 
laden in every part with the tokens of her manufactured riches, 
and of the skill of her sons and daughters. I walked through 
the narrow passages, bewildered with the multiplicity of shows, 
the products of the loom and of cunning hands, piled on floor 
and gallery, and hanging the old walls with drapery, until, 
through the crowd closing around some object of peculiar attrac- 
tion, I caught a glimpse of the group of statuary, Christ blessing 
the Children; and, presently, of another similar group, Christ 
taken from the Cross, lying upon a bier; and near, and ready to 
embalm his body with loving hands, those women, first at the 
sepulchre, last at the crucifixion. I know nothing of artistic 
perfection in such matters; but the pictures, amidst the scene 
about me, thrilled my soul with unutterable emotions. Then I 
was borne with the current over that graceful bridge, spanning 
the busy thoroughfare, from the old to the newer structure, 
whose chambers were stored with more novelties, and at which 
one gazed, at a loss whether most to admire the fertility of brain 
that devised, or the patience that elaborated, models and imple- 
ments so perfect, so polished, so adapted to human convenience, and 
some seeming almost endowed with human intelligence and mo- 
tion. Here, I thought, is the nineteenth century brought within 
the compass of a few feet of space, and the observation of an 
hour. And when a chime of bells chanted that grand old air of 
Martin Luther, it seemed to me an anthem of divine praise, cele- 
brating the triumph of the inventive genius of the times in which 
I was living. With the harmony still sounding in my soul, I 
passed on to the last recess in that great cabinet, where yet 
again the Last Supper and Christ Rejected were reverently 
gazed on by a circle ever closed as soon as broken, and with an 
absorbed attention, scarcely fixed by any other spectacle. They 
spoke also to my soul. I felt, that with no more fit accompani- 
ments could the image of Jesus, in some of the most significant 
acts and trials of his mission, be associated. I felt that the encom- 
passing tokens of mind’s triumph over matter, the works of Chris- 
tian civilization, were so many trophies of his moral victories. 
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I felt that the whole scene was due to the cross. And the prayer 
arose within me, ‘So may Christ be with us in this nineteenth 
century!’’ So, from the pride of our scientific achievements, 
which unsanctified must be unblessed, may we look up to Christ 
crucified, and learn to humble ourselves before God! So at the 
plough, the loom, and the anvil, may his image be nigh, in our 
hearts, to elevate the purpose of our toil! So may Christ be 
with us of every calling and profession, — with us all of this pros- 
perous community, in this wonder-working age, to bless our 
children through our hallowed parental devotion; to draw us 
around him in the communion of the highest life; to teach us to 
love others as he loved us; to call us to ever-new consecration of 
ourselves and our gifts to himself, “through whose poverty we 
- are made rich.” 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


I LovED you well, ye bright and perishing things, 
While in the greenness of your summer glory : 

Now, to my heart, your autumn radiance tells, 
And yet more earnestly, the same deep story. 


I feel as Moses, in the land of sojourn, 
Fervent communion holding with his God, 
While the great Presence in the bush was glowing, 
And sanctified the dust whereon he trod. 


The Father seems to smile upon his children 
From out decay and death, in each warm hue, 
As if the earthliness had only faded 
To let the spirit-glory glisten through. 


God’s summer work is done, — and it is good ! 
Now, in this sabbath of the year, he sendeth 
A robe of joy, to wrap the earth in light, 
And crown the season, as its mission endeth. 


So, when the summer of our life is o’er, 
And autumn breathes decay on what is mortal, 
May God’s own smile illume our being through, 
And arch with light the grave’s mysterious portal ! 
A. D. T. W. 

















EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO A BROTHER 
IN CALCUTTA. 


Lone ere this reaches you, the tidings of my widowhood have 
filled you with grief, dear Walter ; and, besides your sympathy for 
the agony of my bereavement, I know that you mourn your 
inability to assist me and my three children. It is all true, as 
we apprehended, my beloved Marcus has left only the memory of 
his virtues and his good name as an inheritance to his offspring. 
We have not a kinsman or near friend who is able to aid us, 
even were we willing to eat the bread of dependence. O Wal- 
ter! cheerfully could I have borne poverty with my husband; 
but how to be poor without him ! 

But we will not be dependent. I have a hundred plans float- 
ing confusedly through my mind: surely some of them must 
prosper. Fanny and Mary are so young, the eldest not yet six, 
you know that I can get along with them, I am sure; and Ar- 
thur, almost nine, will live with his uncle George, and go to 
school with his cousins. I shall, of course, pay his board and 
schooling; for a country minister’s salary is not enough for the 
support of so large a family as George’s. I will strain every 
nerve to give Arthur an education; and, in a very few years, 
with God’s blessing, he will himself be prepared to become the 
staff of the family. Iam full of hope. Thankful am I for the 
children, who compel me to labor for the future, instead of break- 
ing my heart over the past. ‘ 

So far I wrote last week. Since then, we have done a great 
deal. Our affairs were easily settled. There were no debts to 
be paid; no property to be arranged. Our furniture, books, 
&c., had been sold a month ago; and I have one thousand dollars 
at interest. I had no idea there would be so much; and all that 
income I devote to Arthur. At the request of some friends, I 
am to receive some young ladies in my own room, and teach 
them — plain sewing. A very unambitious scheme, certainly; 
but your greatest surprise will be, that young ladies over sixteen 
should require such instruction. Yet so itis. These are highly 
intelligent, accomplished girls; some of them are really belles: 
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but their mothers have the good sense to desire that they should 
be prepared for the contingencies of life, by knowing how to cut 
and make garments in ordinary use; and such skill, it seems, is 
very unusual now. The thing does not seem very popular among 
the young people; for Mrs. C. has had some difficulty in engag- 
ing eight to form a class. It is the fashion now, I find, for young 
people to say what they will learn, and what they will leave 
unlearned; parents having little to do with the decision. I trust, 
however, the number of pupils will increase; and, as I am to be 
well paid, I begin to-morrow with a grateful heart. How re- 
joiced am I that this part of my education was not neglected ! 
It will be pleasant to take such a quiet, unobtrusive mode of 
laboring, and to have my little girls with me. 


EXTRACT SECOND. 


I fear my late letters have betrayed a flagging spirit, dear 
Walter ; and, to own the truth at last, I have had some disap- 
pointments since I wrote to you in the spring so hopefully. Oh, 
it is a great way to Calcutta! and, since you cannot lift a finger 
to help me, I do not like to annoy you with the fluctuations of 
my hopes and fears; when, by the time you get my letter, the 
clouds and sunshine may have alternated half a dozen times. 

But I must tell you that my sewing school has broken down 
completely. My pupils, almost all, came reluctantly at first. 
One could not imagine of what use plain sewing could be to her; 
another said it took much time from her music and German; an- 
other could not bear the confinement, it made her nervous; 
another went away to a New York boarding-school. Those who 
professed to like needlework tolerably, sometimes forgot the day, 
or, unfortunately, had so many invitations to drive into the 
country, or sail on the river, at the very hours when they were 
engaged to me, that their attendance was any thing but punctual, 
and their improvement was as slight as might have been expected. 
Their ignorance at the outset was a perfect marvel to me. They 
hardly knew what was meant by “seam, gusset, and band.” 
No Chinese puzzle could have perplexed them more than the 
various parts of a shirt, if exhibited for the purpose of being put 
together by them. And some of them evidently felt that such 
knowledge would be unladylike; and some remarked carelessly, 
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“ Mother thinks it will be time enough to learn such things when 
I find them necessary.” 

And so my class dwindled to two, and I could not afford to go 
on with them. 

I have now consented to add some other “branches,” as people 
call them, to my instructions. I used to write and speak French 
fluently, and shall open a regular school next Monday, teaching 
geography, history, grammar, &c. I have the promise of five 
scholars, and am still determined to teach needlework every 
afternoon, so important do I consider it. 


EXTRACT THIRD. 


T have a violent headache this afternoon, dear brother, but am 
determined to write by this opportunity. My headaches are too 
frequent to be regarded as a hindrance to any thing I would do. 
I suppose the last three letters have all left you convinced that I 
was not rejoicing in any very brilliant success; and when I tell 
you that a young Frenchman and his wife have just come to our 
little town with letters of introduction to the parents of my best 
scholars, and that they are to open a school immediately, you will 
guess that it is not my head alone that aches. I hear a great 
buzzing and whispering among my young girls, and the names of 
“Monsieur and Madame de Soissons’’ do hiss most uncomforta- 
bly in my ears. I hear that sound of ill omen after my head is on 
the pillow, and the soft breathing of my little girls alone stirs the 
night-air. Poor things! 

Monday.— I began this letter last Tuesday, and now my pre- 
sentiments are darkening into realities fast. There is a little 
witch among my scholars, so idle and troublesome that I have 
been forced to send her home more than once, so bad was her 
influence upon the other children. The first time, I went to con- 
sult with her mother as to the best course to be pursued, imagin- 
ing that I should find maternal anxiety all alive for the child’s 
good; but the coldness of my reception, and certain inuendoes, 
convinced me that J was the culprit in the lady’s estimation, 
instead of Eliza. And now I understand that the blinded mo- 
ther says, I have never understood nor appreciated her child; 
and her friend, Mrs. C., whose two daughters are exceedingly 
dull, declares that she always thought I had my favorites; and 
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another lady, of the same “clique,” pronounces it impossible for 
any one but a French person to teach the French accent properly. 
It is all over with me, I am convinced. 

Saturday. — Yes ; seven of my scholars have given their names 
to the patrons of Monsieur de Soissons; and nearly all of those 
whom I had depended on having next quarter. Some of these 
children have seemed to love me very much, as I loved them; 
one or two, who have been assailed by importunities, still resist 
and cling to me. God bless them! it is soothing to my heart 
not to be wholly forsaken, though my purse falls soft upon the 
floor. 

Thursday.—I have kept my letter back, hoping for better 
things. I cannot bear to write to you at any disagreeable crisis 
in my affairs, knowing that you, too, are toiling hard, in the hope 
of coming home with the means of usefulness. I find my spirits 
are inclined to be influenced by trifles more readily than they 
used to be: a few scholars taken away, I am depressed. I have 
just had a promise of two new ones, and you would be surprised 
to see how glad and hopeful it makes me; so now it is time to 
close this budget. 

Think of me only as busy, hopeful, successful; for I am sure 
the patient industry of a mother toiling for her children will have 
its reward; and the gay Frenchman may be the fashion for a 
day, only that people may find how hollow are superficial accom- 
plishments. L. J. H. 

(To be continued.) 


Ir is the humble and retired, not the dwellers amidst the glare 
of the world, who most clearly perceive moral truth; as the 
watchers, placed in the depths of a well, may observe the stars 
which are obscured to those who live in the effulgence of noon. 
Free from the prejudices of self-interest or of a class, free from the 
cares and temptations of wealth or of power; dwelling in the me- 
diocrity of common life, in seclusion or obscurity, they discern the 
new signal, they surrender themselves unreservedly to the new 
summons. The Saviour knew this. He did not call upon the 
Priest or Levite or Pharisee to follow him, but upon the humble 
fishermen by the Sea of Galilee. — Charles Sumner. 










SUNRISE ON THE SEA-COAST. 


Ir was the holy hour of dawn: 

By hands invisible withdrawn, 

The curtain of the summer night 

Had vanished ; and the morning light, 
Fresh from its hidden day-springs, threw 
Increasing glory up the blue. 

Oh sacred balm of summer dawn, 
When odors from the new-mown lawn 
Blend with the breath of sky and sea, 
And, like the prayers of sanctity, 

Go up to Him who reigns above, 

An incense-offering of love! 


Alone upon a rock I stood, 

Far out above the ocean-flood, 
Whose vast expanse before me lay, — 
Now silver-white, now leaden-gray, 
As o’er its face alternate threw 


The rays and clouds their varying hue. 


I felt a deep, expectant hush 

Through nature, as the increasing flush 
Of the red Orient seemed to tell 

The approach of some great spectacle, 
O’er which the birds in heaven’s far height 
Hung, as entranced, in mute delight. 

But when the Sun, in royal state, 
Through his triumphal golden gate, 
Came riding forth in majesty 

Out of the fleckéd eastern sky, 

As comes a conqueror to his tent ; 

And, up and down the firmament, 

The captive clouds of routed night, 

Their garments fringed with golden light, 
Bending around the azure arch, 

Lent glory to the victor’s march ; 

And when he flung his blazing glance 
Across the watery expanse, — 
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Methought, along that rocky coast, 
The foaming waves, a crested host, 
As on their snowy plumes the beams 

Of sunshine fell in dazzling gleams, 

Thrilled through their ranks with wild delight, 
And clapped their hands to hail the sight, 
And sent a mighty shout on high 
Of exultation to the sky! 






































Now all creation seemed to wake; 

Each little leaf with joy did shake ; 

The trumpet-signal of the breeze 

Stirred all the ripples of the seas, — 

Each, in its gambols and its glee, 

A living creature seemed to be; 

Like wild young steeds with snowy mane, 
The white waves skimmed the liquid plain ; 
Glad ocean, with ten thousand eyes, 
Proclaimed its joy to earth and skies ; 
From earth and skies a countless throng 
Of happy creatures swelled the song, — 

** Praise to the conqueror of night! } 
Praise to the king of life and light!” 


And shall the soul of man, I said, 
Amidst such praise lie dumb and dead? 

For one, far sooner would I be 

A fire-worshipping Parsee, — 

At rise and set of sun to bow ' 
Thrice to the ground a lowly brow, f 
Revering the creative might 

Of the mysterious solar light, 
Deeming the glorious orb to be 

The very face of Deity, — 

Than, with a soul held down to earth, 
Unmindful of its heavenly birth, 

Slave of the senses, blind and bound, 
Run, daily, care’s or pleasure’s round 
In life’s great prison-house, nor raise 
A thought of wonder, thanks, or praise 
To the great, universal Soul 

Whom billows worship, as they roll, 
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And breezes, as they wander round, 
Praise with a swell of solemn sound. 
Ay, Nature! sooner would I be 

A Pagan worshipper of thee, 

Than see no face and hear no voice 
Of God, nor in his life rejoice. 


But, Father! ’tis on thee I call; 
Father of lights! revealed in all. 

Give me the glorious liberty 

To live in nature and in thee! 

I am thy child: oh! let me hear 

Thy voice, and feel thy footstep near ; 
And as, upon my bended brow, 

It comes with holy influence now, 

So, Father! may thy gentle breath 
Refresh me in the hour of death! 

Then be my feverish temples fanned 
With breezes from that unseen land, — 
With morning-breezes from the shore 
Where death and darkness dwell no more, 
And dawnings of eternal light 

Prevent the steps of life’s last night! 


Newport, July, 1851. 


Reapine. — It matters little how many books one may have 
read; but it does concern us to know what was their character, 
and how much of them we have digested. There are many book- 
worms who are very impractical men, and many who read none 
at all can be much commended for their forethought. Yet this 
argues nothing against readers; for genius will work its own way, 
and he who is in conscious possession of a mind will feel an insa- 
tiate craving to know of other minds. No one feels perfectly 
content to hear an echo of himself; while thousands are stirred 
by the movements of others. It has been said, no man would be 
satisfied to read his own biography. H. 8. E. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Some of the following works have been on our table several weeks, 
and, had it been possible, would have received an earlier notice. 

Goutp & Liycozn, who seem to be still enlarging their 
extended business as publishers, have lately issued an American 
edition of the important and valuable work, The Popular Cyclope- 
dia of Biblical Literature ; a well-printed octavo of eight hundred 
pages, embodying a vast amount of biblical information in alpha- 
betical arrangement, designed especially for the people, but not 
always possessed by their ministers. The work was originally 
prepared by the learned Dr. Kitto. The task of abridgment has 
been performed principally by Dr. Taylor, of Glasgow. On the 
list of contributors, we find the names of forty theologians, English, 
Continental, and American,— among the most distinguished of 
modern times. Nothing more impresses upon us the dispropor- 
tion between the fame of an erudite author and the extensive 
benefits of his patient labors, than a book involving so much 
research and toil as this. It should be in the hands of every 
religious and Sunday-school teacher, and every student of general 
literature as well as of the Bible. 

From the same publishers, we have Arvine’s Cyclopedia of 
Anecdotes ; another fruit of indefatigable industry, from an Ame- 
rican divine lately deceased, comprising a vast and entertaining 
collection of anecdotes, illustrative of all manner of trades and 
professions and nations and habits, gathered from the diversified 
departments of art, science, and society, and from all ages; the 
whole carefully chosen, and purged of every thing impure or pro- 
fane. 

Also, The Christian’s Daily Treasury, a Religious Exercise for 
Every Day in the Year, by Ebenezer Temple, containing outlines 
of religious meditation, somewhat like plans of sermons, intended 
to guide the thoughts and aid the life. 

Also, A Wreath around the Cross, adapted to comfort and edify 
readers in sympathy with the author’s religious views, by Rev. A. 
W. Brown, introduced by a preface from Rev. John Angell James. 


Crossy & Nicuots, who sell for Putniips & Sampson, pub- 
lishers, have now on hand a second edition of Rev. Mr. Judd’s 
Margaret ; a book that has made its mark in American literature, 
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and established for its author the reputation of a man of original 
genius. We have adverted more particularly to its characteristics 
in a former notice. This second edition is in two volumes, and has 
a note by the author, meeting some unfavorable criticisms that have 
been mixed with the general praise. 

Also, Life in Varied Phases, by Mrs. Caroline D. Butler, a 
series of animated and graceful sketches for young people, from the 
pen of a talented lady, who knows what young people like, and 
should have. 

C. & N. offer for sale Poetry of Observation, a little collection 
of well-written verses out of the heart of an Old Colony bard, who 
sings from a love for the things his song is of, and who seems to 
possess, if not much of what we find in Byron and Moore, some- 
thing good which Byron and Moore could never have given him. 


S. C. Francis & Co., of New York, have conferred a favor on 
readers among us of a liberal taste, by placing within their reach 
a volume of sermons, entitled Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty, 
by one of the most cultivated and respected of the English Unita- 
rian preachers, Rev. John James Tayler. Rev. Mr. Bellows kindly 
introduces it to the American public, and engages favor in its be- 
half. It comes to us too late for examination in this number; but 
we intend reading it carefully; and we understand it is just now 
the uppermost volume on the clerical study-tables of our brethren. 


Discourses and Essays on Theological and Speculative Topics, 
by Rev. Stephen Farley, is the title of a neat and valuable duode- 
cimo, just published, in Boston, by H. Farley, and for sale at the 
“ office of the Christian Register,” and the bookstores. Mr. Far- 
ley evinces in his writings strong sense, directness of purpose, a 
well-balanced mind, and large learning. Many a more showy 
and popular preacher would be wiser for knowing the contents of 
this book, and might well covet an equal reflective power, patience, 
and clearness of mind, with its author. No considerate person 
could fail to be moved by the affecting circumstances referred to in 
the faithful daughter’s preface, — herself a woman of honorable 
distinction, — beginning thus: “It is with feelings of solemnity, 
though not of sadness, that we suspend again for a few moments 
our watches by the sick-bed, to trace the lines that terminate a task 
which has for the last season had so prominent a place amid our 
thoughts and cares,” — nor any but obdurate hearts despise the 
plea at the close: ‘*The hardest part is now before us; and 
assistance in this we ask of the thinking, liberal public, by a 
response to the appeal, ‘ Will you buy our book?’” 
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The Discourse at the Funeral of the Rev. William M. Rogers, 
by his Colleague, Rev. George Richards, is an appreciating and 
condensed tribute of Christian friendship and sorrow to a true 
and eminent servant of the Great Master. 


The Railroad Jubilee is the title of two very appropriate and 
eloquent discourses, by Rev. T. 8. King, minister of the Hollis- 
street Church. In the first, the preacher offers a series of 
ingenious and beautiful illustrations of the truth, that “ God bends 
the good which men achieve to some better offices than the agent 
could have conceived; ”’ and, in the second, admonishes his hearers 
against suffering an abundance of material prosperity to oversha- 
dow or contract the manhood of their characters. 


Two Discourses, delivered in Canton, Sept. 21, and Sept. 28, 
by Rev. Robert P. Rogers, also expound recent public events, and 
with a great deal of justness of thought and beauty of style. The 
first is occasioned by the jubilee. The second was suggested by 
a county agricultural exhibition ; and so ingeniously does it spiri- 
tualize the theme, and so admirably exhibit the moral forces and 
influences that gird in the husbandman’s lot, that we can hardly 
conceive a treatment of the topic more excellent in effect or fault- 


less in taste. 


The Illustrated Family Christian Almanac for 1852, crowded 
with reading, adapted to all latitudes (as to its calendar), and 
printed by the American Tract Society. 


Reports have lately been published, worthy of reference in their 
several departments, of the Perkins Institution for the Blind, of 
the Colonization Society, and of the Liverpool Domestic Mission 
Society, — the latter prepared by that intelligent and successful 
Minister to the Poor, Rev. Francis Bishop. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 


In accordance with what we believe to be the general preference of 
our readers, we suspend a regular record of ecclesiastical events in 
these pages. As the weekly newspapers report the frequent mini- 
sterial transfers, and other intelligence, a monthly narrative of such 
facts must be, to a large extent, a stale repetition. Subscribers will 
be quite willing to see the space formerly occupied in that way 
filled with more fresh and substantial matter. 








